THE LAST OF THE JAGIELLOS
was sedulously avoided. Meanwhile the dissidents, no
longer united, as in other countries, under the common
bonds of oppression, began to quarrel among themselves.
The king addressed a reproof to them at the Diet of
Piotrkow in 1559, because of their violence and the
trouble caused by their disagreements. Deprived of the
stimulus of opposition, the dissident movement in
Poland became commonplace and uninteresting. Un-
encouraged by coercion or proscription, it simply
assumed its due proportions in tie country.
The political wisdom of Sigismund II. was revealed
in one matter where personal inclination, and even the
interests of his dynasty, were opposed to the claims of
policy. Like Henry VIII. of England, he wished to be
divorced, but for a better reason. When his wife
Barbara died, he had married Catherine of Austria, who
proved to be a confirmed invalid. The last of the
Jagiellos was approaching middle age, and still there was
no heir to the crown of Poland. Had he pressed his
scheme for a divorce, and re-married, it is probable that
Poland, like England, would have come under the ban
of the Pope's excommunication. But he allowed himself
to be persuaded by the Nuncio who succeeded Berard,
the legate Commendone, and the contemplated divorce
was abandoned.
The end of the ecclesiastical courts came in 1562, when
the king had to obtain money from the Diet of Piotrkow
for his Muscovite war. He attended in the garb of a
typical Masovian country squire, with a grey coat of
frieze and all the other trappings of the rural gentry of
Poland. As usual the Diet demanded concessions, and
on this occasion the king paid their price by abolishing
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. Then, freed
from the fear of clerical oppression, the Catholic nobles
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